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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All communications 
must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer to ensure publication. 

ARMY STUDENTS 

Dear Editor: "What hours are you having off tp-day, Polly?" 
"Oh, nine-thirty till one," drawls a pleasant faced girl in blue (a "blue 
bird," in fact), coming down the hall. "Class from ten till eleven and oceans of 
work to do on the ward," and she strolls on to her "haven of rest," her room, 
while the evening nurses laugh and resume their respective naps or conversa- 
tions. They've all had their turn at it, overcrowded 1 wards and long, hard days 
of work, but laughing seems to be a habit nurses acquire, and for the most part, 
they thrive on it, too. Now the Army students, rather, Bluebirds, as they were 
known in the camps, do not mean to complain in any sense of the word, but they 
do have a few troubles. Scores of the Bluebirds are affiliated with civilian hos- 
pitals for special training, but during this course of training they frankly sever 
connections with the Army. For eight months they abide by the rules of the 
institution to which they have been sent. At Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, for 
instance, they work eight hours day or night along with the other students, with- 
out remuneration. The hospital students have uniforms provided, but the Army 
students arrive fully equipped. It's not that the Bluebirds dont enjoy working 
and working hard, but after training for twenty months, why should the Army 
students depend on home folks for "stamp" money? Several of the students 
are already looking forward to a month's furlough in the very near future and 
some of the girls will have to travel as far as Texas, New York and South Dakota. 
The Bluebirds readily agree that there is nothing to compare with the Army 
School of Nursing, yet three years is a long stretch, considered financially. Within 
two years the Fort Sam Houston group of more than, sixty girls has decreased 
to something over twenty. Several of the girls only came in for the emergency 
during the last few months of the war, but many remained for a year and longer 
before resigning. While matrimonial reasons were advanced 1 by several, some of 
the remaining number returned home and continued to nurse, — specializing 
typhoid cases, etc., at thirty and more per week. Lately there has been cause for 
a real "flutter" among the Bluebirds. A girl from Wisconsin, who responded to 
the emergency call for nurses in 1918, has received a bonus of more than one 
hundred and fifty dollars. What about the other states? 

A Bluebird. 

(In response to an inquiry to the Dean of the Army School of Nursing on 
the subject of this letter, the following reply was received: "The announcement 
of the Army School which is sent to every student, states that a monthly allow- 
ance of $15.00 is provided- except for the period of affiliation. The arrangements 
with the affiliating hospitals provide that board, lodging, and laundry, and such 
allowance, if any, as is given their students, will be given the students of the 
Army School of Nursing. If students are sent to a hospital which does not pro- 
vide an allowance for its own students, the students of the Army School receive 
no allowance while at that hospital. No instance is known of the affiliation with 
a civilian school which provides an allowance for its own students and none for 
the students of the Army School. Since July, 1920, the allowance from the Gov- 
ernment to student nurses of the Army School has been increased from $15.00 to 
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$24.00 a month. The students did not receive this increase immediately, but are 
being paid now the increase from that date. New students who are entering the 
School this fall will not receive the increase of $9.00 a month until the com- 
pletion of their four months' probationary period.") 

JOURNALS ON HAND 

Dear Editor: I have volumes 1910-1919 of the Journal complete and would 
be glad to dispose of them. Volumes 1910-1915 are bound. 

Ellen Stewart. 
The Tuberculosis League, 2851 Bedford Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

JOURNALS WANTED 

The American Journal of Nursing needs copies of the Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1911, and for January, 1912, to complete a set waiting to be bound. Please 
send them to the Journal office, 19 West Main Street, Rochester. 

Note: — A letter from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, cannot be published because the 
name of the writer does not accompany it. 

ARRANGEMENT OF HOURS OF DUTY FOR TWO NURSES 

I. 

Dear Editor: I have found that the midnight change for nurses gives each 
a part of the day for exercise, as so many nurses find it difficult to sleep during 
the daylight hours. I have had no objection made by family or doctor. 

Alabama M. G. W. 

II. 

Dear Editor: Of course a nurse wishes to please the family and doctor, but 
my experience has been that they will say, "Arrange the time to suit yourselves." 
About one nurse out of a hundred really likes night duty; it isn't natural that 
one should, so why not be considerate of each other by sharing the vigil of the 
night? It can be done by dividing the time into eight-hour duty which gives 
each nurse a night's rest every other night and hours for recreation in the sun- 
shine, both essential to keep the nurse interested and alert. If nurses work in 
harmony, eight-hour duty can be arranged very nicely and is less tiresome than 
the long stretch of twelve hours. 

North Carolina M. A. L. W. 

(We understand this correspondent to mean that each nurse would have 
two eight-hour periods on one day, and one eight-hour period on the succeeding 
day.— Ed.) 

III. 

Dear Editor: Having done private duty for twenty years, I have always 
found it satisfactory for the nurses themselves to arrange hours on duty, the first 
nurse on the case having the choice of time. The doctor is not acquainted with 
the routine of the household, and the average patient is not familiar with the 
arrangement of time off duty for the nurse. 

New Jersey M. B. 



